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* Dinna greet, pet; the Lord’s aye mindfu’ of his ain.”"—p, 418. 
THREE CHAPTERS IN A PAINTER'’S LIFE 


CHAPTER I. |as the remembrance of the words, or, perhaps, 

E called my hair a golden glory,” thought | still more, the look that had accompanied them, 
Marion Riddley, as, after the last féte of| recurred to her, she lifted a long tress of 

the season, she sat before her toilet-table; and| her beautiful hair, and letting it droop over 
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the back of her hand, sat gazing at it until it 
danced through the tears that rose for very 
happiness. 

Next afternoon, Marion and Walter Chesney met 
in the park, and while Mr. Riddley was taiking to 
a friend, Marion found an opportunity to say— 

“We are leaving town to-morrow, Mr. Chesney.” 
She was on horseback, he on foot, so that as 
Marion spoke in a low tone, and leant a little for- 
ward, she looked almost directly into Walter’s 
eyes; only for an instant, however. Something 
she saw there made her eyelids droop, and the 
blood rush to her face. Then wishing to hide her 
agitation, she hurriedly explained, “ We are going 
to pay some visits first,and then on to Scar- 
borough.” 

“ And I am off to Germany; poverty is some- 
times a hard taskmaster, Miss Riddley.” 

“Oh! don’t say that ; you know that 

«Many things umpossible to thought 
Have been by need to full perfection brought ;’” 
and Marion’s sweet face grew shyly earnest as she 
spoke. 

“Come, May,” cried her father, “we must 
toddle on; I’ve an appointment at six.” 

“Good-bye, then, Mr. Chesney,” whispered 
Marion; “and don’t lose heart.” 

Walter held the little gloved hand very closely 
in his‘as he said, “Good-bye, and au revoir. I shall 
think nothing impossible now.” 

Mr. Chesney walked straight home to his isdg- 
ings, where he dashed off the outline of a'picture, 
to be called “ The Painter’s Dream,” and to which 
he subjoined the quotation spoken by Marion 
Riddley. He sat at it for an hour: or two, until, 
satisfied with the creation and story, he laid it 
aside, and began a note, in which he wrote= 

Dear Miss Ripprzey,—My prospects in life depend materially 


upon the suceess I may be enabled to make at the Exhibition of 
the Royal Aeademy next spring. I have chosen asubject.. May 


I ask, as the greatest favour and kiudness, that you will let me | 


have a small pieee of the beautiful hair God has given you, that 
I may endesvour—alas! I fear but feebly—to imitate its golden 
glory, wherewith to clothe the spirit of my picture ?—Faithfully 
Water CHESNEY. 


yours, 


Having sealed his letter, Walter walked to 
Davenport Street, where he left it, and a card, in 
charge of a footman, who, having that morning 
received his dismissal, revenged himself by put- 
ting both in the fire. 

Walter waited anxiously, day by day, for an 
answer, and none coming, he concluded that his 
request had offended Marion, or that she, like 
many another of her sex, had only been amusing 


herself with his admiration, and now intended | 


him to feel that their intimacy was over. Young 
love does not stop to reason. Walter’s pride took 
fire, and before a month was over he had reached 
Dresden, and was working down his: misery and 


| 
| disappointment, determined to achicve the Suceegg 
he had told her of, and prove that he at least did 
not intend to lose the world for love. 

Autumn passed; November found him back jn 
London, busy with his great picture. The Riddleys 
were not in town; Walter passed their house very 
often in his walks, and each time saw the long, 
dismal-looking blinds hanging limp behind the 
dirty window panes. 


CHAPTER II. 
THERE are many streets in Hast London which 
the light and air of heaven seem to shun; and to 
the garret storey of one of the most dilapidated 
dwellings therein, I must take my reader. The 
room was low, almost dark, the faintest amount of 
winter twilight only stealing through the small 
skylight. The walls were black, or green, from 
damp, the plaster peeled off, and in many places 
the tiled roof lay bare, allowing plenty of venti- 
lation. Beside a grate, where, on a handful of 
cinders stood a broken tin teapot, a human figure 
was ‘crouching, but whether male or female you 
could not be certain, until a long deep sigh, as of 
one drawing breath after a paroxysm of pain, 
caused the head to turn, and the heavy dark 
beard became visible. 

“Are ye better, darlin’?” he said. “Sure the 
cinders are contrairy this day—bad luck to them! 
Ye'll never be able to ait the broth, avy it does 
come broth, which I’m not hopeful of.” 

As he spoke the teapot tilted, and the contents 
were emptied upon the ashes, sending up a cloud 
of white dust. . 

“Och! deat, dear! the broth is lost!’ and the 
man burst into tears. “ Nelly, machree, it’s gone, 
every drop av it.” 

There was} a movement in the corner of the 
room, and a young woman, gliding up, threw her 
;arms round his neck. “Dinna greet, pet,” she 
| said; “the Lord’s aye mindfw’ of his ain. He'll 
| never let us starve till we’ve done our work; and 
when he let’s death come we may lie down in 
peace and thankfulness.” 

“Ay, thankful !—you say rightly, Nelly; it’s been 
a bitter life to drag the likes of you down to.” 

His wife laid her cheek against his. “I'm 
thankful, indeed, Denis dear, for the Lord’s mercy 
in letting me know how far above riches and the 
world’s goods true love can make a bodie, Na, 
na, pet, keep up heart. Ye mind what ye'’ve 
| often told me, that ‘it’s always darkest the hour 
| before day.’” 
| “What a comforter ye are, darlin’! Sure the 
| Lord must want ye in heaven. Where are ye 
going, machree P?” he added, hastily, seeing Nelly 
| putting her shawl over her head. 
| “To follow the Lord’s guiding. 
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get a sleep, Denis. L'li wake you when I get | 
pack, and the time will no’ seem sae heavy if ye | 
can dream.” | 

So Nelly went out, along the slushy, dripping | 


streets, down which came an east wind that | 
pierced through the poor thing’s scanty clothing, 
making her hurry on, until, breathless, and half | 
stupid with cold, she stopped in front of a hair- | 
dresser’s shop. 

The window was brilliantly lighted, and two re- 
splendent wax figure-heads displayed the triumph | 
of the owner’s art, while rows of plaits, curls, and | 
false hair, of all colours and designs, told their 
own tale of woman’s vanity. Nelly only stood long | 
enough to recover her breath, and read a card, 
which at night, and at night only, lay in a promi- 
nent position in the window; then, pushing open 
the swing door, she went up to the counter, 
behind which sat a shopman making a wig. He 
looked up as Nelly came in. “ Well, what do you 
want ?” 

“You buy hair, sir—a bodie’s ain hair ?” 

“Yes; do you want to sell any?” 

“Tf you please, sir.” 

“Take it down.” 4 

Nelly obeyed, and unfastening, shook out the 
coil, which rolled down in a heavy golden shower 
below her waist. The man turned the gas higher, 
and looked at the hair with greedy eyes. 

“How much do you want for it?” he asked. 

“Tdinna ken, sir; the Lord jist sent me.” 

“The Lord !—Lord who ?” 

“The Lord 0’ heaven, sir.” 

“Oh!” and a smile passed over the speaker’s 
face, as he thought, “The woman is an imbecile; 
Til get a bargain here.” Then speaking aloud, he 
said, carelessly, “ Didn’t he put a price upon it 
when he sent you?” 

Nelly stared, a faint flush came up into her face. 
“Oh, man!” she gasped, “dinna make game o’ 
me, I hae a husband deeing wi’ fever, and no’ a 
bawbee to buy bite or sup!’ and a sob choked her 
voice, 





“Well, well, don’t excite yourself. I'll give you 
five shillings for it.” 

“And T will give her five guineas,” said another 
voice; and Walter Chesney, who had been watch- 


Ing the scene from the doorway, came into the 





shop. Pushing back her hair, Nelly gazed at him 
with wild, incredulous eyes. 

The shopman coughed, and winking at Walter, 
said, “I suppose she’ll say the Lord sent you too.” 

** Hold your tongue, sir!” was the stern answer ; 
“you need not add blasphemy to robbery. Here, 
poor thing, fasten up your beautiful hair. Iam a 
painter, and I shall be very glad to give you all I 
said, and much more too, if you will sit to me for 
a picture I am doing. You said your husband was 
ill,” he went on, when they were in the street; 
“ will you take me to see him? I am half a doctor, 
and might be of use.” 

“Tt is sic a puir place, sir; jist a garret.” 

“ Never mind that, I have often been in a garret 
before; and, after all, it’s better than the open 
street in such weather. Have you been long so 
poor ?” 

“For a year, sir. Denis lost his place through 
the fault of anither man, and then he fell ill wi’ 
fever, and the bairn died, and what wi’ trouble 
and work, I got ill, and——” 

“Qh,” said Walter, interrupting her, ‘ that’s 
enough to bring you to a garret. Well, we won’t 
talk of it any more at present. ‘Tell me what part 
of Scotland you come from ?” 

“ Perth, sir; Killin ismy hame. I was in service 
in Stirling whan I married Denis, and he was an 
officer’s servant.” 

“TI come from Perthshire myself,” said Walter, 
“so you see you were right when you said the 
Lord sent you out to-night, for he has put it in 
my power to help you, and also to help myself. I 
have been trying to get a model to please me for a 
long time, and so you see it is a mutual obliga- 
tion.” 

“Deed, then,” began Nelly, but the sobs came, 
and she said no more, though from her heart went 
up a silent thanksgiving to the Lord, whose doing 
this was. 

Walter did not leave poor Denis in the garret; 
he took him to the nearest hospital, where, for- 
tunately, some of the doctors were private friends 
of his, and ready, as they always are, to do a good 
or kind action. Nelly he took to his lodgings, 
placing her under the care of the old woman who 
acted as housekeeper. 

(To be concluded in our néxt.) 
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“The law of the Lord is perfect.” 


ERFECTION! 
and one which men do noé readily | 
admit, sinee they find it difficult— | 
nay, impossible—to judge of A 
very strange reflection this is, that 
men refuse to acknowledge a claim becenae | 








It is a high claim) they have not the means of substantiating it. 


Does not justice dictate the other course—of 
admitting the claim when we fail to find evidence 
to invalidate it? No. In this case it would, to 
say the least, be a dangerous precedent to allow 
every claim to perfection because we cannot dis- 
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prove it. There are a thousand claims thrust 
under our notice every day, which we cannot 
disprove, but which it would be manifest folly 
to admit on that account. Moreover, the very 
nature of the case in question prevents man from 
being a fit arbiter in judging of perfection, since 
the Book which makes the claim of perfection 
thrusts man down from the office of judge, by 
declaring man’s imperfection. Are we, then, 
brought to the conclusion that we must admit 
because we cannot disprove? No; for on this 
principle we must accede to the claims of the 
preposterous frauds and impostures which come 
to us in the garb of religion, if they claim per- 
fection. All the miserable burlesques of creeds 
would come trooping round us, demanding our 
faith, but denying our right as men to judge of 
their perfection. 

Is it, then, true that a religion is presented to 
us—a revelation purporting to teach us truths 
unknown to mortal ken—to unfold to us Divine 
mercies unreached by the most extravagant 
flights of human hope—and yet we are without 
any means of determining whether the religion so 
presented to us is genuine and authentic? No; 
this is not true. There is, I believe, a safe mode 
of testing, and one which Scripture itself invites— 
which He who is the life and light of Scripture 
propounds—“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The truth is that, when we hear of the claim 
Scripture lays to perfection, we alter—almost in- 
stinctively—our ordinary modes of thought, and 
prepare to apply a test alike inadequate and un- 
fair. There dawns upon our minds a lofty vision 
of perfection. We expect to find boundlessness 
in the range of subjects treated of, and exhaustive- 
ness in their mode of treatment. It is an illusive 
expectation. God, in mercy to the limit of our 
faculties and the shortness of our lives, has not 
burdened our minds and our earth (which “ could 
not contain the books which should be written’’) 
with boundlessness and exhaustiveness. The 
indulgence of this expectation is an alteration 
of our ordinary modes of thought. Perfection 
does not, in daily parlance, convey to our minds 
these vast, these oppressive notions of boundless- 
ness and exhaustiveness; it rather conveys to 
our minds completeness of design—or, to take 
one word which seems to embrace all that we 
need—adaptation to the end in view. 

To take a familiar case or two. I look at the 
human eye. I find that it is an organ of very 
delicate construction, arranged in such a way 
that all the points of an object outside it are 
conveyed, with almost faultless accuracy, by a 
wonderful series of lenses and humours, to a 
network of very fine nerves, which carry the 
impression to the brain. I notice that the 
aperture through which light enters the eye is 





capable of contraction and extension; so much 
so, that whereas the diameter of the pupil at one 
time measures only one-tenth of an inch, at 
another time its measure increases to one-quarter 
of an inch. I see from this that the eye is con. 
structed with the view of meeting lights of 
varying intensity. But I know that, notwith. 
standing this power of regulating the quantity 
of light to be admitted, there may result, from 
the refractions of the light within the eye, 
scattered rays, which might interfere with the 
clearness of vision, by producing a blurred image. 
Yet there is no danger of this taking place in a 
healthy eye, for I discover that the retina (or 
network of fine nerves spoken of) is embedded in 
a black substance, which absorbs all the scattered 
rays, and prevents any marring of the image, 
The result of this investigation and these dis- 
coveries (and many more, for the wonders of the 
eye are numerous) leads me to exclaim, “The eye 
is perfect.” 

Now on what have I grounded this opinion? 
On the discovery that the eye is eminently— 
nay, exactly—fitted to the purpose for which 
it was designed; or, in other words, I have 
considered its adaptation to the object of its 
creation, and on that I have formed my con- 
clusion that it is perfect. But suppose a merry 
fellow should object to my conclusion, and say, 
“ Nay, good sir; the eye is a wonderful organ, but 
not perfect, for I see that the vibrations caused 
by my speech will not penetrate the sclerotica, 
nor reach the brain by pulsations through the 
aqueous and vitreous humours.” I should scarcely 
be inclined to answer such a captious questioner, 
that the eye was only made for sight, and not for 
hearing; :or I should regard the objection as in- 
dicating folly or perversity. Yet the objections 
made to the perfection of Scripture are, many of 
them, not more wise than this, and often more 
perverse. Men will not retain in their mind the 
fact that a limited range of subjects, and limited 
information on some of the topics revealed, is not 
inconsistent with the claim to perfection; and 
this, too, in the face of the Scripture declaration 
which confesses to a limitation. “We know in 
part,” says the apostle. There is a limit put to 
our knowledge. Though God has revealed to us 
eternal life, there are things God has not revealed. 
Our knowledge is not boundless; and even on 
those topics which we preach to men we are 
limited—there are bounds we cannot pass. Even 
in the subjects which God has revealed, our 
information is not exhaustive; for not only do 
we know in part, but we prophesy in part. 

Still, however, the claim is advanced—* The 
law of the Lord is perfect;” and its perfection 1s 
to be measured by its adaptation to that end for 
which it was given. We are to study its design, 
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and consider how it fulfils that design; or we 
are to apply the test of our Lord himself: “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Our inquiry 
now is, What is the object which Scripture is 
designed to produce? We have not far to look 
for an answer to this question. The psalm which 
advances the claim to perfection, tells us the de- 
sign of God’s Word: “The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul.” 

I do not suppose that any one will quarrel with 
the object here proposed, or that any will be 
hardy enough to assert that the object is uncalled 
for, as men do not stand in need of conversion; 
but though I do not anticipate this, it will aid our 
reflections a little, if we consider that the history 
of the world proves incontestably that men be- 
lieve that there is a fatal propensity towards evil 
among them, which ought to be overcome. For, 
first, we have laws to protect the peaceable citizens 
from the idle and insubordinate. We have all 
sorts of punishments, arranged on a graduated 
system, suited to the various transgressions of 
the laws of which men may be guilty. Then, as 
weall admit that prevention is better than cure, 
we have bars to our shutters, and locks and bolts 
toour hall-doors; and, on the same principle, we 
have reformatories, and penitentiaries, and re- 
fages, and other institutions, by means of which 
we hope to check, if not to eradicate, the evil. 
But when we have done all this, we find that there 
are some kinds of ill-conduct which we cannot 
touch by any of these means. Our notions of 
liberty are so sensitive that we cannot punish 
men for misbehaviour which all honest people 
heartily condemn ; and for such we have another 
kind of penalty, and it is a very severe one. The 
law cannot touch, but society can frown; and the 
transgressor finds the laws of society more nu- 
merous and more relentless than the established 
laws of the land. Now all these laws, and institu- 
tions, and customs show that the world acknow- 
ledges that men stand in need of conversion. 

But we may well ask how the means which men 
have adopted for the conversion of mankind from 
their evil propensities, have succeeded? There 
have been two plans tried by men for this object. 
There is the plan we have spoken of—viz., the 
institution of laws and customs, and this we may 
call the repressive system; the other plan is the 
way of reasoning, or the argumentative system. 
This has been tried of old: “Show man that the 
way of virtue is the way of happiness, and that 
the way of vice is the way of misery. Convince 
him that the restraint of his passions will be a 
joy far greater than their indulgence. Prove 
this, and leave common sense to work out the 





result.” But common sense could not; the seeds 
of the disease were not so much in the dis- 
ordered brain as in the corrupt heart, and this, 
argument could never cure. In some few natures 
the reasoning might produce an effect, but these 
were very few, and the effect was more formal 
than real, more moral than spiritual: and the re- 
pressive system confessedly only reached the out- 
ward conduct; it never dived into men’s hearts, 
and confronted their motives, and wrought a cure 
there. 

So in the highest sense these human systems 
fail in effecting the conversion of the soul. But 
does Scripture accomplish this? Yes; for this 
cause it was given and came into the world. You 
have only to compare the marked improvements 
in mere morals since the introduction of the 
Christian revelation, to see what a power has been 
at work, and how the great soul of civilised society 
has been transformed. You have only to observe 
that where the revelation of God is freest, and 
the teaching of it purest, there the infractions 
of established law and criminal convictions are 
fewest. 

But we have greater works than these. The 
effect of the Word of God is to turn the sinner 
from darkness to light; and under its influence 
we see the licentious man becoming chaste, the 
intemperate sober, the dishonest upright, the 
lying truthful; and this not merely in a negative 
way, but in a way which reveals the existence of 
an active principle for good deep-rooted in the 
heart. 

And the reason of this power is plain. The 
Bible speaks to man as he is. There is no affecta- 
tion of a variable holiness, but a simple and de- 
cisive statement of man’s fatal proneness to evil. 
The source is pointed out, and the salt is cast in 
at the fountain-head to heal the deadly waters; or, 
in other words, though the Scripture reasons with 
men, it reasons in love, and brings to men the 
most powerful motive as a substitute for the base 
motives which led them astray. 

It is when we contemplate the effects which 
Scripture by God’s power has accomplished, and 
the effects which it is calculated to accomplish, 
that we see wherein its perfection consists; even 
in being thoroughly adapted to bring the sinner 
back to the Father’s home, whence he has strayed. 

It must not be supposed that this is the only 
result which revelation is calculated or intended 
to produce. This is only one, but a chief one, of 
many. We may at a future time speak of these 
others; but this one serves well to illustrate in 
what particulars we should look for the perfection 
of Scripture. W. Boyp Carrenter, M.A. 
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CHANGE. 


One generation passeth away, and another gene 


is changing—-ihe earth is un- 
changing; yet the man of science 
tells us that even this solid globe is 
being slowly but steadily~ altered. |8 
When we would mention what is per- | 
speak of the “everlasting hills.” If | 
we would recall far-distant ages, it helps us if we 
remember that upon the same hills, with just the | 
same shape and colour, the men of those ages | 
gazed as we do. 

And yet they are not quite the same. Rain and | 
sun and storm are leaving their marks upon the | | 
scarred and seamed precipices. What the giobe | 
is at the present moment results from steady | 
change carried on through ages. Strictly speaking, | 
Nature is never af rest. Change and progress are 
the law of the universe. 

Yet the above passage is practically true: the 
‘abideth for ever,” if its age be compared 
with the sixty, seventy, or eighty years allotted to | 
us. We wonder at the May-fly, which is born in 
the morning and dies in the afternoon. Yet why 
should we wonder? Its little life is brimful of 
happiness. It looks to no future; it dances out 
its little existence in the sunlight, and perhaps 
more happiness is crowded into its few hours of 
being than into the lives of creatures which live 

and it does not startle us that a fly 

ly’s life. But how extraordinary 
—how difficult to reconcile with God’s good- 
ness, if to man, made for immortality, with 
thoughts and feclings reaching far beyond this 
lower world, were allotted only a life as_ brief 
as “the vapour, that appeareth for a little time 
and then vanisheth away!” We will not be- 
lieve it. God will not leave us in the dust. His 
own promise and invitation is—‘ Thy dead men 
shall live, together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: 
for thy dew is as the ‘dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall cast out the dead (Isa. xxvi. 19).” Do we 
then put contempt on the present life? Far from 
it. It is bright with a hght thrown back upon 
it from eternity. But shut out that light, and 
“how great is the darkness!” Look at man’s gifts, 
and capacities, and longings; are they all to be 
crushed down into the horrible pit? must we not 
believe that man was made for immortality, and 
that his troubled and sin-stained life here is but 
the prelude to an endless, a glorious life, un- 
troubled and unstained, under the eye of Him 


t 
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world ‘ 


longer : 
should live a i 


eration cometh : 


| I had 





“who has overcome death and brought life and 
immortality to light?” Yet why should I de- 
press my fellow-man, by telling him that he is a} 
changing creature in an unchanging world, unless | 


but the earth abideth for ever.”—Zceles, i, 4, 


something more to tell him? Who by 
taking thought can add a single moment to his 
life? very well; then if this world be all let us 
give up taking thought. Let us (so the Epicurean 
argues) try to make the best of it, to forget that 
it is short, to crowd into it as sail pleasuay as 
possible. This, let the sceptic say what he will, is 
an odior us and degrading creed, “of the earth, 
earthy;’’ but the question is, does it not follow, by 
all rules of common sense, from a denial of man’s 
immortality ? ‘Tell a man that he is to die like an 
animal, and why, he will ask, should he not live 
likeananimal? ‘Tell him of a noble life, purchased 
by Him “who has loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood,” a life in that Presence 


| which is fulness of joy, and you make him a new 


man, because you kindle in his heart a new hope. 

“One gencration passeth away, and another 
cometh.” We find it hard to conceive this per- 
fectly. We walk through the streets of London, 
and as we look into the faces of the thousands who 
meet us, we can to some extent feel that they are 
| human beings like ourselves, “fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, w armed 
and cooled by the same summer and winter.” But 
they are not more human, not more capable of 
joy and grief, than the men who, hundreds upon 
hundr eds, of years ago, hurried through the streets 
of Corinth or of Rome. Yet they have ali long 
since returned to dust; and perhaps in hundreds 
of years hence, men will think of London as we 
think of the cities of the past. It is difficult to 
get hold of the fact that the men of the past were 
not shadows, but men of flesh and blood, in whose 
hearts swept as strong gusts of feeling as in ours; 
who were as alive to every thrill of pleasure or 
of pain as ourselves; for whom life had as i 
tense an interest, and death as deep a gloom. 

So, again, let us look at the march of events 
in our own day. Seventy-nine years ago the 
greatest event in modern history, the French 
Revolution, began. Who himself remembers it 
now? It is a reminiscence only of those (how few 
they are now!) who at ninety years of age have 
their memories unimpaired. We spoke lately to 

a very old lady who remembers seeing her mother 
crying because Marie Antoinette was beheaded. 
We saw in France last year another, who, when 
a little girl, was condemned to die by the 
guillotine, and only was saved because of the 
fall of Robespierre. Now she sits day by day 
in her arm-chair by the window, waiting quietly 
for her call home. Yet when most of us were 
children, there were many who could fresh ily re- 
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collect the Revolution. In five years scarcely one | There is no use in dwelling on our perishing 
will remain; in ten years not one. life here, unless it lead us to seek that life which 
Yes, and we are slow to remember that when we | is “hid with Christ in God.” One of the noblest 
are called away, it will be “the present” to millions | poems in the English language is “An Elegy in 
having life strong within them,—that the sun will ja Country Churchyard.” It is beautiful’ and 
shine as brightly, and the birds sing as cheerily, touching, but it is only part of the truth— 
and the sea roll its waves as majestically to the 
shore,—and that in cities men will hurry as | 
eagerly to their business, and that the chatter | 
and noise of the world will be as loud as ever. 
Thank God, that beneath the changing lies the | But there are other paths which do not lead to the 
unchanging, and that when our earthly house of | grave: the path of faith, the path of duty—these 
this tabernacle shall be dissolved, “removed as a/| lead, not to the house prepared for all living, but 
shepherd’s tent,” we shall, through God’s grace, | to that presence of the Saviour, wherein we shall 
have “a house not made with hands, eternal in| praise him day and night, and see his face, and 
the heavens !” | have his nanre in our foreheads. 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 








REMINISCENCES OF WELLINGTON, WITH ANECDOTES OF HIS STAFF.—IL 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 


Ny? Lan early hour next morning, we left | 
/ * 7 z 
HAN? for Dover. 
! any everywhere with the greatest en- 
. i\ thusiasm; the gathering multitude 


The duke was received 


pressing, clinging, struggling around 


the carriage at every change of horses; for, in the | 


language of Southey, “the people would not be 
debarred from gazing till the last moment upon 
the hero—the darling hero of England.” At 
three o’clock a salute from the batteries at Dover 
announced the arrival of the duke, who, upon 
alighting at Wright’s hotel, was joined by Vice- 
Admiral Foley. That gallant officer said that as 
the wind was blowing very fresh from the west- 
south-west, and the weather was very boisterous, 
it would be impossible to embark from that port, 


end that preparations had been made for the | 


duke’s reception at the hotel. 
lington. “Could we not embark at Deal ?” 

“Assuredly,” responded the admiral; “but I 
have only a small sloop of war there, and I fear 
the accommodation will not be suitable for your 
grace.” 

“Never mind that; I must make the best of my 
way to Paris.” 

In less than an hour we were on board the 
Griffon sloop of war. Wellington was a wretched 
sailor, and as the captain had not sufficient time 
to prepare for so distinguished a guest, the duke 
had to rough it upon the ordinary sea provisions 


—hard biscuit, salt pork, and fiery rum; but | 


neither adverse winds, a bad passage, nor sea- 
sickness, prevented the Iron Duke doing an act 
of justice to the crew of the vessel he was on 


board of. A short time previous, a malicious | 
Teport had found its way into the newspapers, | 


stating that there had been a mutiny on board the 


Griffon, and Wellington, in taking leave of Captain 


Hewson, referred in the handsomest manner to 


| the statement, which he pronounced to be scan- 


dalous and unfounded. No wonder. then, when 
we disembarked at Bergen-op-Zoom, for we failed 


| to make Ostend, that the crew gave the duke 
| three of the heartiest cheers that were ever given 
| by British tars. 


On arrivmg at Bergen-op-Zoom; the duke 


| witnessed the scene of that untoward and fatal 


enterprise, under Sir Thomas Graham, afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch, wherein Skerret, the intrepid 
defender of Tarifa, led the attack and fell; as also, 
Gore, Mercer, Carleton, and M‘Donald; where 300 
were killed, and 1,800 were wounded; and which 
attack, although it promised at the onset complete 


| success, failed in the end from the loss of the 
“I must proceed, if possible,” replied Wel- | 


principal officers of the right column, which caused 


| it to fall into disorder; and from the left column 


being weakened by a loss of the detachment of the 
Guards, cut off by the enemy. It was with the 


| deepest interest that Wellington inspected the 
'town and fortress; his grace examined minutely 


the different points at which the gallant Graham 
had attempted to carry the place by storm; he 
saw the spot between the Antwerp and Water 
Port gates, where Cooke, despite of the difficulty 
of passing the ditch, on account of the ice, suc- 
ceeded in establishing his column on the ramparts ; 
he stopped opposite the Stenberger gate, where 
the feint attack was to be made by the third 
column. He paused for some time to the right of 


| the New gate, where the second column, under 


Colonel Morrice, was compelled, from the heavy 
fire of the enemy, to retire; but the point that 
seemed to attract the all-absorbing attention of 
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the duke, was at the entrance of the harbour, 
fordable only at low water. Here the right 
column, under Skerret and Gore, had forced their 
way into the body of the place; but the death of 
the latter, and the severe wounds of the former, 
had (as has been stated) caused the troops under 
their command to fall into disorder, and to suffer 
a great loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
During the whole of the time our chief was thus 
employed, his brow was thoughtful, and his coun- 
tenance portrayed grief. 

The whole road from Bergen-op-Zoom to Ant- 
werp was a scene of the greatest gaiety: “the 
bees had expelled the bear that broke open their 
hive.” “Orange Boven!” was shouted every- 
where; the bluff burghers were puffing freedom 
out of their short tobacco-pipes. On the 10th 
the duke arrived at Antwerp. As he was in 
plain clothes, he was not immediately recognised ; 
but the moment he was known, he was very much 
cheered, especially by the English. His grace 
shook hands most cordially with many of his fair 
countrywomen. On the 11th he visited the dock- 
yard and arsenal; and about one o’clock, having 
previously seen the cathedral, set out for Brussels. 
It was a most gratifying sight to see the young 
and gallant Prince of Orange, afterwards King 
of Holland, who had served in the Peninsula as 


aide-dé-camp to the great duke, welcome his 
former chief to the country to which he had been 


so lately restored. The prince, whose Christian 
name was William, was, from his slim figure, 
nicknamed “Slender Billy.” He was aware of 
this, for one day Lord Fitzroy Somerset, not 
knowing that he was present, said— 

“ Where is Slender Billy to-day P ” 

“Here I am, Fitzroy,” responded the prince, 
“and shall be delighted to drink a glass of wine 
with you.” 

There was something peculiarly delightful in 
his royal highness’s manner; his strict attention 
to military duties endeared him to his chief, while 
his affability and good humour made him truly 
popular with his brother officers. Many a page 
might be filled, showing the mutability of human 
affairs in the person of William of Holland. His 
early death closed a career chequered with disap- 
pointment—first, in finding himself supplanted in 
the affections of his ladye love, “the fair-haired 
daughter of the Isles,” the late Princess Charlotte 
of Wales; and, secondly, by the loss of a portion 
of his dominions by the same successful rival, the 
late King of the Belgians. But I will not 
dwell more upon the history of the illustrious 
dead; suffice it to say, the King of Holland 
was a brave soldier, as his war services in the 
Peninsula and Waterloo campaigns bear ample 
witness. 


Toresume. Brussels as the time TI write of wes 


the scene of the greatest gaiety; and here I mugt 
dwell for a brief period to recount two anecdotes, 
Among other entertainments got up, was a 
concert given by the celebrated Madame Catalani, 
which was attended by the Queen of the Nether. 
lands, Wellington, and a large concourse of Bel. 
gian, Prussian, Hanoverian, and English officers, 
Wellington throughout the evening was gay even 
to sportiveness, conversing with all around him, 
He never was seated, not even for a moment, and 
seemed enthusiastically charmed with Catalani, 
| ardently applauding whatever she sang, except 
the “ Rule Britannia;” and then, with sagacious 
reserve, he listened in utter silence. Who or. 
dered it I know not, but he felt it was injudicious 
in every country but our own to give out a 
chorus of “ Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the 
waves !”’ and when his officers began to vociferate 

an encore, he instantly crushed it by a com- 

manding air of disapprobation; and thus offered 

every one an opportunity of seeing how magnifi- 

cently he could quit his convivial familiarity for 

imperious sway, when occasion might call for the 

transformation. 

The hall in the park had been opened with a 
company of English performers, “ John Bull” was 
announced for the first night, and throughout 
the day it had been hinted that Wellington 
had acceded to the request of the manager, and 
that he would probably honour the performance 
with his presence; and under this hope, a private 
box had been retained. Although there was not - 
a shadow of pretence for such a rumour, it 
spread like wildfire, and led to a ludicrous 
mistake. A brother officer and myself had been 
dining in company with the duke, who told us 
if we liked to see “John Bull,” we might make 
use of his carriage after it had set him down. 
Upon reaching the park, the carriage was re- 
cognised, and a crowd immediately followed it. 
As we gained the entrance to the hall, the name 
of Wellington rent the air. This was heard by 
the manager, who thrust his head out from behind 
the curtain to give a signal to the leader of the 
band to play “See the conquering hero comes.” 
The report that his grace was about to make his 
| appearance, reached the occupiers of boxes, pit, 
jand gallery, and all eyes were turned on the 
; vacant stage-box. In the meantime, my com- 
| panion and myself had alighted from the carriage, 
had tendered our money, and were not a little 
surprised at the obsequiousness of the box-keeper, 
who thinking we were the precursors of the duke, 
begged us at once to walk into the lobby. The 
bills always announce, “no money returned,” 
this was the only instance in which I ever found 
“money refused.” The manager had rushed into 
| the private box to prepare the seats, and there, 
Yes in hand, awaited the weleome visitor. 








Canmres 














“And hand in hand, both laughingly there, 
Carolled and beckoned me into the air.”— p. 428. 
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It was now easy to see the mistake that we had 
unwittingly caused, and anxious to explain it, we 
approached the open box door. No sooner were 
our uniforms visible, than the orchestra struck up 
the soul-stirring melody. In vain did we strive 
to correct the error; 
masse ; 


the andience had risen en | 
shouts re-echoed throughout the house, | 


. | 
the curtain was drawn up, and the company came 


forward to sing “God save the King,” 


but no | 


representative of that sovereign to the ee 


restored monarch of France appeared. For som 
minutes the cheers continued, when at aenngth: the y 
mistake was 


eo} Ken erloo on the 18th of June, 1815! 


i 


xplained, and after the excitement | corded all; 


$4 
shall only remark that at that period France 
could boast of a royal hunt. Wellington was 
fond of the chase, and having an excellent 
stud of hunters, kindly mounted me whenever he 
took part in it. Our first rendezvous was in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where Wellington met Marshal 
Ney in friendly intercourse by the covert’s side, 
What extraordinary events occurred between the 
“meet” at the Bois de Boulogne, on the 27th 
of August, 1814, and the meet on the plains of 
How much 
happened in that interval! but history has re. 
suffice it to say that although the 


had a little subsided, my young friend and myself'| hunt was attended by the Ducs de Berri and 
sneaked into the box, placing ourselyes behind | 


the curtain, fearful of calling the attention of the 
public to two mere cna: who unintentionally 
were upon the point of receiving honours due to 
their chief. 

After a brief stay at Brussels, the duke pro- 
ceeded to visit the principal fortresses in the 
Netherlands, reaching Paris on the 
August. Here his grace took possession of the 
Hotel Borghese, formerly the residence of the 
beautiful princess of that name. I pass over the 
festivities of the “City of Frivolity,” given in 
honour of the newly-appointed ambassador, and 


23rd of 


| 





D’Angouléme, and all the sporting men of Paris, 
the great object of attention that day was to 
witness the two rival generals riding side by side 
in amicable converse. our next 
place of meeting, then Rambouillet, where for the 
first time Wellington adopted the French hunting 
costume—cocked hat, gold laced coat, and jack 
boots. Never shall I forget the smile that beamed 
upon his countenance, when he saw Fremantle 
decked out in a similar costume. “ What would 
they say of us in England?” he asked, as he took 
a full view of his ex-aide-de-camp, at that time 
attached to the embassy. 


Grosbois was 








A WORD ON 


BY -THE REV. 


W. 


ET’S ’tend to be ladies,” was a remark | 


I heard from juvenile lips not very 

long ago, and being hard up, not 
much for a new subject as for a title 
é for the same, I had to thank them for 
a nak for, after all, that word thus abbreviated 
for pretend is one that has no exact synonym in 
our language. 
the Pretender, i in those school- -history books which 
are so marvellously adapted to the “proper” and 
current estimate of things in schools generally; 


We read, certainly, an account of 





but the English History Pretender is not the | 


only one in English life: all do not seek exactly 


which does not properly belong to them. Having 
met a cleric who looked as nearly like a bishop 


PRETENTIOUSNESS 


M. STATHAM, 


police, or water-rates, or measles, or next-door 
pianos, or outside organ-grinders, so much as in 
this same pretence. In English life pretentious 
appearance is certainly running into an extreme 
that is supremely ridiculous. In the country, and 
at a farmhouse, it is considered nowise infra dig. 
for the girls of the family to rise early and tena 
the dairy, and milk the cows, and make the butter. 
They enjoy the work amazingly, and look fresh 
and fair enough both at it and also after it, when 
they are ready for afternoon’s needlework or 
country walk. Why on earth those who live in 


cities, and can only keep one servant, should not 
that crown of empire, but they aspire to one | 


let their daughters vary life by some domestic 


| duties, I cannot understand. What if there is 


as it was possible to be—the cassock being, waist- | 


wards, very 
very forcibly how remarkably sweet the grapes 
would be, could he but get hold of them; and, 
moreover, how thoroughly done 
curate 
siastics 


some devoted 
would be by raising his hat to the eccle- 
ul pretender! 


al ° » . . . 

The aim of this paper, however, is more directed 
to that generic subject, home-life; and sure I am 
that the misery of humanity is not in‘taxes, or 


y deep, yet not an apron—it struck me | 


a double rat-tat-tat at the door, and Miss Amelia 
Talk-your-time-away does call! Let the girls come 
up with flour on their clean arms, or a duster in 


their industrious hands, and courteously tell the 
| lady caller that they are very busy, and will she 


kindly come and have a chat while they work 


| away in the domesticities of life? Capital con- 
| fession that, I take it, and likely to raise their 
| character high in the market of common sense— 
'much more so than to shuffle up the work, and 


tell the maid-of-all-work to finish it, whilst they 
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smarten and stiffe 
drawing-room with all due composure of manner 
and commonplace of talk. That’s the kind of pre- 
tence that costs time, comfort, and self-respect. I 
remember hearing of a family in which 
only one maid, the said family being 


times of “Cook,” and at other times of “ Ann,” 


when, after seeing continually the same servant's | 


chamber,” she discovered, to her amazement, that 


Cook and Ann were the same identical person, the | 


names being alternately applied, the one to the 


culinary and the other to the cleaning department | 


of the establishment ! 

It strikes me that the Cook-and-Ann idea is 
one of the most 
world, andif people had not parted with a very con- 
siderable amount of common sense, they would see 


Sie : 
n themselves, and go into the |} 


there was | 
extremely | 
genteel. A visitor was continually hearing some- | 


contemptible manceuvres in the | 


how contemptible they become in the eyes of others, | 


when they resort to such dodges to be genteel. 


Borrowed plate at dinner-parties, and all that kind | 


of thing, seems to me to partake of the same pre- 
tentiousness. I love to sit at the comfortable board 
ofa Christian friend; but of all things unenjoyable, 
to share a dinner which is a strain in its viards, 
inits adornments, and gené@ral belongings, seems 
to me to be the most so. What if an accident 
happens? What if the tureen cover capsizes the 
candelabra, or a nervous waiter smashes up the 
well-cut wine-glasses borrowed from No. 7 in 
the Terrace? why, as possible contingencies and 
probabilities arise before your vision, your diges- 
tion gets desperately out of order; and then if 
the visitor part of the business breaks through ; 
if the long-looked-for Count, or the ex-M.P., or 
the dear General does not come, then the discom- 
fiture is great indeed—not to be concealed, and 
scarcely to be borne. Well, to what end is all 
this abominable pretence—silver salyer and such 
like adoruments ? 
or keeps up the connection. Why the ex-Magis- 
trate lays his next gout to the bad port, and 
the dear General departs to another engagement 
hefore the evening fairly begins. 

Bui there are other pretences besides these, and 
ofall possible pretences, pretension in religion is 
worst. There is nothing so nauseous in itself; 
there is nothing so pernicious in its influence, 
Real, earnest, devout religion is the most beau- 
tiful thing in the whole creation; but an affected 
pietism, a look-down-your-face expression when 
some innocent pleasure is spoken of; a grim 
and ungracious manner; when, accompanying all, 
there is a money-grabbing spirit, or a glumpy, 
sulky disposition, and an imbecile ignoring of all 
that makes life interesting—this is pretence in- 
deed ; a pretence which makes religion a bye- 
Word amongst men end 


7 . &. 
a buebear to children; a 


Because it raises the family, | 


| pretence which for a little while makes you think 
; you must be very far off the mark, if you are not 
|as sombre-looking as these persons themselves! 
| Who has not known some of the most covetous 
old creatures this ld has ever seen, who hare 
mé and possessed of 
not known some of the most 
to live with in common life, 


, 


been most pietistic in “st 


6“ 


anne 
5p? 
Ude 


gift ; Who has not 
| uncomfortable men W 


; cantankerous, and indeed cruel, who looked, so 
face “up-stairs, and down-stairs, and in my lady’s | far as pious pretentiousness was concerned, as if a 


1 
1 
i 


| homeeopathie globule would choke them P 

The most caustie words that ever were penned, 
vould not be tco hot to apply to such. They 
le and irremediable. 
These are the men who want to know how to 
increase the heavenly mindedness of the church, 
| when, if they were alive to their real state, they 
ought to inquire how to increase the heavenly 
| handedness, the heavenly pocket-ness, and the 
heavenly home-life-ness of the church. Pretence, 
|in other matters, is very objectionable, though, of 
course, not so desperately bad as hypocrisy in 
religion. Talking about mamma’s carriage, when 
you only keep an old shan-dry-dan of: a brougham; 
talking about our stay on the Continent, when you 
were only at cheap lodgings at Boulogne; talking 
about our yachting cruise, when you only went 
from Folkestone to Dover in a friend’s boat! 
Pretence, ah! miserable pretence. I remember 
hearing of a youth who visited a farmer, and 
chanced to brag of the Latin he had learned. 
The wily farmer hooked him thus :—* What be 
the Latin for cart, Master R P” he said.— 
“Cartibus,” replied the nonplussed lad. “ And 
fork ?’—“ Forkibus,” returned the youth. “Oh! 
oh!” said the farmer; “suppose you take that 
forkibus and put some of this dungibus into that 
cartibus!” Honest and sensible reproof that. 
Would that all assumers of learning in the world 
of medicine and theology could be dealt with 
likewise. 
I cannot forget the pretenders in the sphere of 
geary. What a painful instance of the corrupt 


have done harm immeasurab 


begge 
influence of sin on our better nature is to be seen 
in the shammings of this city! Some feign to be 
widows; in some cases death has been assumed, 
and living persons have been covered with a sheet, 
as if laid out; and in some cases sores are painted 
on the flesh, and clothes rent in pieces, to afford 
pictures of pain and poverty. All this is very 
terrible, and may furnish to those who doubt 
man’s depravity some illustrations of the darker 
side of human nature. But there is pretence in 
the sphere of scepticism as well as of religion. 
The assumed self-satisfaction, the outward appear- 
ance of perfect fearlessness concerning death and 
eternity, this is all sham; and secularists know 
that it is; they might as well endeavour to blot 
out the sun as try to blot out the instincts of the 
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soul. Tell me there is no sun, the next moment 
it shines upon me; tell me there is no immortality, 
the next moment the prophetic whisper is heard 
in my heart: “So then every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” Of all pretenders, 
perhaps the sneering, supercilious sceptic is 
amongst the worst. . 

Next, however, to him is the pretender in 
politics—the rights of man advyocate—the hair- 
thrown-back, dirty-handed style of orator roaring 
out about tyranny, and taxation, and tremendous 
wrongs, winding up with a kind of screaming 
peroration about this enlightened generation, and 
Liberty coming down upon the mountains! The 
echo which this sort of pretender likes to hear is, 
“Bravo, Buttercups!” The sight he likes to seeis 
walls placarded with “ Buttercups and Freedom !” 
“ Buttercups and the poor man’s Beer!” Butier- 
cups himself sees beneath the printer’s blue ink, 
“ Buttercups and his own self,” in very clear and 
distinct letters indeed. Pretentiousness is common 


to no peculiar era in life; but it is ‘certainly | 
amazing how quickly it is discerned, dealt with, | 





and done for at college or school. “To take him 
down a peg or two,” is a very common necessity 
with the spoilt boy who comes from home; and 
even parents themselves often have to confess 
that, after the first term, their boy comes home 
quite a different being, and certainly a much 
better one. 

It is one of the characteristics of Christianity 
that it inculcates the beautiful lesson, “Not to 
think of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think, but to think soberly;” and no one can 
study the sublime adaptation of the Gospel to our 
nature, without marking the Divine hand in the 
remedy. We need to apply its teachings to our 
innermost thoughts, even to our self-estimates; 
and sure I am of this, that the more we study 
Christianity as a system of pardon, peace, or 
practical godliness, the more we shall see that it 
reveals such a knowledge as only the Divine 
Understanding could possess, and such a power of 
renewal as only the Divine Omnipotence could 
bestow. Even pretentiousness receives its death- 
blow in the religion of the Redeemer. 





SEASONABLE 
O my cot, nigh which a stream now purls, 
a 


And now is dumb, four visitors came :— 
June, with rosed cheek and golden curls ; 
July, in a mist of odour and flame. 
And hand in hand, both laughingly there, 
Carrolled and beckoned me into the air ; 
When I saw them followed beyond the sheaves 
By a figure crowned with yellowing leaves, 
Heaped with apples, peaches, and plums. 
Presently entered an old man, damp, 
As if he had walked through a fog from the sea ; 
And, as he sat down, with a wat’ry look, 
Beside the clean-swept hearth, he shook, 
Moaning as though just seized with a cramp, 
And talked for a while asthmatically. 





VISITORS. 
Then, as he wheezed, at the door I saw 
An older face, in whose icy jaw 
The teeth chattered chill, who scarce could speak 
For cold, and who coughed as his ribs would 
break, 
Who called to his comrade o’er and o’er 
To give him a seat by the fire. But soon, 
Both vanished; and, as I shut my door, 
From the snowy hills lcoked in the mcon, 
And I heard from the eaves, by the wintry wall, 
The wavering thaw-drop slowly fall. 
And in the morning’s softened light 
Green tinge the pastures erst so white, 
And o’er the fields where the first birds sing, 
The soft blue breathing face of Spring. 
T. C. Irwin. 








PEGGY OGLIVIE’S 


INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROUND THE COURT, ETC.” 


CHAPTER LYVII. 
THE RETURN. 


to Henri, and sent him the supplies he 

| needed ; and as soon as he was released, 

the youth set about his search for Louis 

Oglivie. But he failed in finding the 

least track of the missing ones. They had dis- 
appeared without leaving a single clue by which to 
trace their steps. Their fate, living or asst was a 

matter of mere conjecture. 





A pit had been dug in front of the Louvre, where 
the slaughter had been thickest, and the bodies scat- 
tered over the battle-ground in its neighbourhood 
had been collected and buried there. A hundred and 
sixty bodies were laid together in that ghastly grave, 
and each one of the number represented a domestic 
tragedy of the saddest sort. Most of the dead were 
buried there unrecognised. The indiscriminate grave 
closed over the unnamed and unknown. Most of 
them were young men—many, indeed, almost boys; 
and mothers and newly-wedded wives went about, 
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from hospital to hospital, in the vain hope of finding 
some dear one who was hidden for ever in that 
bloody heap of slain,—went about refusing to believe 
that they were not to be granted one last look before 
the final hiding of faces—one assurance of love be- 
fore the long silence of the great separation. 

And in the footsteps of these poor, distracted 
women followed the daughter of Louis Oglivie. 
Nothing would satisfy her short of such a personal 
search as this. Had some one died without a name 
among the hundreds admitted to one of the noble 
institutions of the city, she did not hesitate to look 
upon the face of the dead, in order that she might be 
assured that it was not him whom she sought. 

But she was not alone in this mournful task; 
David Haldane went with her, and would have 
taken it on himself entirely, only that in the matter 
of identification he was useless. Grace Minto, too, 
insisted on accompanying her friend through those 
scenes of suffering, that she might find objects to 
whom her wealth might minister relief. 

Inquiries among the friends of Madame Oglivie 
proved equally fruitless. The pair seemed to have 
sunk into the earth—whirled away in the wild, 
demoniac dance of the revolution. That two human 
beings should be so swept away in that terrible 
vortex, was, after all, not so strange or improbable. 
In some respects it was not difficult to account for 
such a catastrophe. Madame Oglivie had made up 
her mind not to quit or lose sight of her husband, 
and the unhappy man was almost insane upon the 
point. Under the morbid influence of his aversion, 
he might have rushed into danger, in the hope of 
thus ridding himself of her, at least for a time; while 
she, equally determined to keep him, might have 
braved the danger wilfully. Thus they might have 
perished together in one of the storms of grape that 
swept the streets that lay between Louis Oglivie’s 
haunts and his home. It was never known exactly 
how many did perish in this way. 

But however it might be that the wretched pair 
had ended their career, it was, perhaps, well that the 
veil of the unknown should hang over the end. For 
years to come Louis Oglivie’s daughter cherished the 
hope of his reappearance; but it was a hope never to 
be realised. He had really and truly disappeared, 
and for ever. 

At length a day of departure for England was 
fixed upon by David Haldane and his party. Their 
passports were made out in the name of “ the Lieu- 
tenant-General, the Duc d’Orleans,” and they pro- 
ceeded to Dieppe, and from thence in His Majesty’s 
packet Crusader, crowded with English people flying 
from all parts of France to England. 

In the name of all the proprieties, Miss Minto 
protested against David and his betrothed going 
on together and alone. At London, therefore, they 
halted, and took up their abode for a few days at 
Miss Minto’s house in town. From thence they were 
to go down into Sussex to join the rest of the Minto 
family; while David Haldane proceeded to Scotland 
by himself, 





“Remember, we shall not give her up till you 
have a legal right to carry her away,” said Miss 
Minto, in parting; and it was settled that he should 
return, and be married in England, as there were no 
near relations on either side to be consulted on the 
matter. 

The Mintoes were a family of five. Fatherless and 
motherless, and rich, they were left almost entirely 
to their own devices. The eldest brother had a fine 
estate in Sussex, and inhabited a bright, large, 
hearty-looking old Sussex manor upon it. But the 
brightness had gone from it for him, and the heart 
had died out of it, since the sad event by which, 
unwittingly, he had darkened the life of his favourite 
sister. It was hardly a year ago, and yet the place 
looked deserted and neglected. Grace had kept 
house for him, and though her sister Bella had taken 
her place, she could not fight against the gloom 
which had seized upon her brother. 

“ Bella, do you mind having your flowers away 
from the house, somewhere where I cannot see them? 
they remind me of Gracie, and the happy days we 
had before——” he would say, and rise and go away, 
striding over the downs till he was exhausted. 

The brother and sister had not met for many 
months; they had not even written to each other, 
each too fearful of reminding the other of the past, 
and all the suffering that had sprung from it. Grace 
had, indeed, sought to assure him of her unaltered 
affection, but that was when her every look seemed 
to him a reproach. His sensitiveness equalled hers, 
and his suffering had been even more severe. 

And now that they were to meet, their friends were 
anxious concerning the meeting. When he heard 
that she was coming home ill, her brother had said, 
“Yes, she will die, it is the best thing for her; and 
for me too, if I could manage it, death would be 
better than life.” But now he had heard of her rapid 
recovery, and that she was coming down to Sussex, 
and he prepared to go away at once. “It will only 
make her ill again, to see me,” he said, “even if she 
can bear the sight of the place.” 

And both Miss Minto and Peggy felt it to be a 
great experiment, that going down to the place. It 
was in the hall of the old house that the fatal shot 
was fired; and in a room above—a white-curtained 
room, looking out into the orchard, where be had 
been carried wounded to death that—he died. They 
questioned whether it was wise to go there yet; but 
Grace knew that her cure was not complete till she 
had braved this renewal of suffering; and they yielded 
to her wish to get it over without delay. A return 
of the old inaction seemed to come to her tili this 
was accomplished. I+ was possible, indeed, that it 
might prove too much for her. The experiment 
might fail. The absence of her brother, who next 
to her was the principal sufferer, seemed an element 
of failure. 

A third sister had built a cottage on her brother’s 
land, and called it “The Retreat.” It was a real cot- 
tage,and not asham. Except in the exquisite purity 
of everything in it, there was nothing to distinguish 
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it from the better class of humble homes. The door 
opened straight into a square hall, which could be 
used as a sitting-room, scantily furnished with oaken 
chairs and table, and with a wooden settle on each 
side of the great fireplace, furnished with dogs in- 


stead of a modern grate. From the hall opened | 


an inner room, one step higher, furnished with equal 


. eo .8 ° : e | 
simplicity, its square of crimson carpet, and its table- 
cover of some plain material, being quite attainable | 


by all but the very poor. The sleeping-rooms, equally 
simple, were reached from this room by a wooden 
stair. A door communicated with a similar cottage, 


built by the side of this one, in which dwelt the | 
young squire’s keeper and his wife, who served the 


inmates of ‘The Retreat,” whoever they might happen 


to be. Behind, in a dwelling of their own, lived a 


noisy family of beagles, and two or three young ones 


. | 
were generally to be found crawling about along 


with the keeper’s baby, and running the same risks 
of being tredden upon or burned alive. 


It was to the cottage that Miss Minto resolved to | 


come, and to bring the two young ladies; Miss Kate, 


its owner, being absent with another aunt in Scot- | 


’ 


land. It had strange tenants often, “The Retreat’ 
—aretreat, indeed, not from splendour and gaiety, as 
its young mistress at first intended, but from many 


of the ills of life. As has been said, these young | 
people were rich, and free to spend their riches; and | 


both riches and freedom were beginning to be nobly 
used by them. Did Kate Minto find a poor young 


schoolmisiress, toiling and fainting through the sum- | 


mer, in a close London schoolroom, she would send 
her down, with a mother or a sister for company, to 
stay a month at the cottage, to wander over the 


breezy downs, and eat fruit, and drink sweet milk ad, 
libitum. At another time it would be a pcor artist | 


and his wife, to whom it was a double boon, giving 


life to his art as well as to himself, furnishing his ex- | 


hausted portfolio with fresh sketches of lovely Sussex 


woods, picturesque with scattered farm and manor, | 


church and cottage, amid the wavelike undulations 
of height and hollow. 

Bella was at the cottage to receive them, and at 
first it seemed as if both sisters would have broken 
down at the meeting. It was Grace who recovered 
first, and presented Miss Oglivie to her sister. “We 
two,” she said, holding her hand “have talked over 
this meeting, and I think but for her I should never 
have been able to bear it. Now I feel as if it was 
selfish to sorrow somuch andsolong. Where is he ?” 

“Ben? He does not know you are here,’’ faltered 
her sister; “I was afraid to tell him. Oh, you do 
not know what he has suffered !” 

“ How glad I am,” said Grace, looking at her friend 


with tearful eyes, “that you persuaded me to see him | 


_ at once—that you guessed all this. Do you know she 
told me that he must be suffering more than me?” 
she said, turning to her sister. 

Bella went up to Peggy and kissed her. “Oh, 
thank you so much!” she sobbed. And turning to 
Grace, “It will all be as it used to be at home again, 
will it not?” she asked, timidly. 





| «How will you let him know I am here?” gaig 
| Grace. 

| ee I do not know,” answered her sister. “If he 
| knew, I think he would go away. I. know he hag 
| thought of giving up the place to Will, and going 
away altogether. I think if you had not come back, 
or if—if you had died, he would have done it soon,” 

Then Miss Minto was taken into consultation; ang 
it was resolved that she should sec “ Ben,’ ag hep 
| nephew was called, on the morrow, and tell him that 
his sister was at the cottage, and was coming to gee 
him. But Fate had ordered it otherwise. , 

On the morrow, when Miss Minto had gone up to 
“the house,” to fulfil her mission, Grace, who was very 
‘restless and excitable all the morning, was urged by 
Peggy to go out into the little wood. Anything to 
work off the feverish feeling which betrayed itself in 
the heightened colour and unnaturally brilliant eyes, 
| Leaning over the stile which led out of the wood to 
| the upland beyond, was a man who seemed immoy. 
able in his attitude of listlessness. At first Graee 
| did not recognise him; but on their advancing close, 

he turned a little, and Grace, excited as she was, gave 
a little cry, and sank on the bank by the pathway, 
It was the very opposite to all she had intended her 
meeting with her brother to be. He turned and 
looked at her for a moment, and then with an 
expression which Peggy never forgot, as an embodi- 
ment of acute despair, he was about to fling himself 
over the stile. 

But Peggy saw in a moment what had happened, 
and hastened towards him. She did not hesitate to 
seize his arm, explaining in a hurried whisper that 

hey were there to see him. ‘Come to her,” she 

added, “‘ and all will be well.” 

But he stood still. ‘She cannot bear to see me,” 
he murmured. 

bates Oh, yes, she can—she will; but she is trembling 
| now, so that she cannot walk, and you must goto her.” 
| He suffered himself to be led forward; but his 
sister had risen to meet him, and came to him crying, 
“ Forgive me if I have hurt you, Ben. Indeed, I did 
not mean it; but we came upon you so suddenly.” 

Strong man as he was, Peggy could see his whole 
| frame shiver with emotion as he took her in his 

arms. 
| Then the three walked together back through the 
little wood, growing calmer every step they took. 
| « Shall we go and find Miss Minto?” said Peggy, 
with a look of intelligence to her friend. 

“Where is she?” said her nephew. 

“ She has gone up to ‘the house’ to tell you that I 
was coming. Let us go;” and his sister clung closer 
to his arm, while Peggy, excusing herself, turned 
aside into the cottage. 


CHAPTER LYVIII. 
THE TITLE IN ABEYANCE. 
Davip Harpanz found on his return that things ab 
the factory had gone on much in their usval course; 
but the old man had begun to murmur at his pro- 








“WHAT A NUISANCE!” 
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. longed absence, though his stay beyond the allotted | “Qu, ay; if it’s her I’ve naething to say,” rejoined 


period had not been much more than a week. ‘The 
old man murmured, because in his early days people 
had had no holidays ai all. 
none, he said; and, like all old people, he was in- 


He himself had had | 


clined to measure with his own bushel other people’s | 


apples. He was, altogether, somewhat crusty with his 
nephew. 


“J have another offer for Delaube,” he said, in the | 


first hours of their meeting. 

« And I hope you have refused it,” said his nephew, 
hastily. 

“No, I[haven’t. I think I'll sell it. 
Mrs. Oglivie want the place taken off their hands, 
and Miss Margery makes another offer for it.” 

“J will take it,” said David the Younger. 

“And what wud ye do wi’ it?” asked his uncle, 
almost angrily. 

“Bring home my wife,” answered his nephew. 

The old man felt an intensity of interest which he 
did not choose to show. He did not want to be 
mollified allat once. ‘“‘ Where may she be? ” heasked. 

“She is in England,” was the auswer; 


” 


the old man. 

His nephew then told him the story of the “ Three 
Days,” and before he had ended his listener was 
restored to entire good humour. 

“Tl settle about the house,” he said. “ Nae doubt 
she wud like to come back to the auld place. She 
seemed sore vexed:to leave it.” 

David had undertaken to see Margery at the 


| earliest opportunity. She was by no means prepared 
| to rejoice over the marriage which awaited one of the 
| last representatives of her noble house; but for 


Captain and | 


David Haldane, personally, she had conceived a great 


admiration, which she showed by telling him her 


| mind on the subject, concluding with— 


“So ye’re not afraid to marry one o’ an evil race. 


| For many a day the Oglivies have had the ban o’ the 


| strac death” (viz., died fairly in their beds). 


Almighty on them. Few o’ them have died a fair- 
“No 
good have they ever done, no blessing have they ever 


| brought.” 


“and I | 


want to arrange for an absence early in October, | 


when I mean to bring her back with me.” 


David Haldane the Elder liad not shown his interest | 
in his nephew's first statement; but he could not | 


conceal his disappointment at the second. 
completely reconciled himself to the idea of an 


he had become eager for it. “I wud rather ye had 


He had | 


David gave it as his opinion that his betrothed was 
blessing enough for a whole generation of Oglivies; 
but shrewdly added that, if her opinion of them was 
so bad, the race might as well come to an end. 

“ The lands and the gear will be hers some day,” 
she said, half-meditatively. 

“ They needn’t,” he replied ; “ there are others who 


| tan claim them.” 
alliance with the Oglivies, and, from being reconciled, | 


married a countrywoman 0’ your ain,” he said, testily. | 


“They say the English lasses are baith bonnier and 
franker ; but, as far as I’ve seen, there’s mair oot- 
come in the Scotch.” 

“But surely Miss Oglivie is Scotch enough,” 
his nephew. 


“And ye want nothing with her?” 
with a queer look. 

“Nothing,” he answered, proudly, but with no evil 
pride. ‘ What I want I win: the power to do this 
is my inheritance. 

“Well, well, let it be,’ she answered; and they 


she rejoined 


said | parted friends. 


(To be continued.) 





“WHAT A NUISANCE!” 


SS MARY, just come and watch baby, 
while I go and make his food for him 
when he wakes.” 

I was reading a story-book very in- 
tently in the window-seat, when nurse’s 
voice broke upon my ear. I did not 
at first; to say truth, I was annoyed at 
being disturbed; I had just got to such a very 
interesting part of the story; so I merely frowned, 
and went on reading. 

“Miss Mary, did you hear what I said? Will— 
you—mind—baby—while—I—go—down-stairs ?” 

Nurse spoke every word of her sentence very 
slowly and deliberately, and close to my ear, so that 
1 was obliged to reply. I had no longer the slightest 


dear, brisk 
answer just 


excuse to be silent, so I said, in a pettish, cross" 


Voice, 


are! 


“Oh, very well, nurse! what a nuisance you 
: you never will let one read a story without 
Interrupting one.” 

Then I turned with renewed energy to my book. 
But the subject was not to be dismissed so easily, 


Wer 


| for nurse continued: 





“T shouldn't ask such a dis- 
agreeable child to do anything for me, only baby’s 
not been well these two days, and I don’t like his 
symptoms.” 

Then nurse left the room, and I got up and went 
to the cradle. 

<‘Symptoms, indeed!” I thought to myself; “a 
great fat, red child like that to have anything the 
matter with it! I don’t believe it—it’s as fast asleep 
as a top, and isn’t likely to wake, either, till nurse 
comes back with the food.” 

Tien I tried to go back to my book; but I had 
been thoroughly roused. I had got over the “ pretty 
part,’ as I called it, and didn’t care to read any more. 

Baby was still asleep. 

“Oh! what a nuisance!” I said, half aloud; “and 
I might have been playing with Rosie” (that was 
my last new doll). I went softly towards the cradle, 
with my arms up to balanee myself in case I should 
take a false step. Still fast asleep was baby. While 
I locked the little hand clenched itself, and the little 
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right.” I crept softly to the door, turned the handle 
very gently, shut it after me, and went up-stairs to 
the lumber-room, where my playthings were. 

I had played with my doll long enough, and was 
laying her snugly in her usual receptacle, when I 
heard a loud shriek, the most terrific cry I had ever 
heard. My heart almost stood still, and I felt the 
hot blood rush up to my face and neck. I stood 
leaning forward with my hands clasped for one 
second, then I made a rush down the stairs. 

‘Ring the down-stairs bell,” screamed nurse from 
the nursery. 

In my agitation and flurry I set almost all the bells 
in the house ringing. 

“Rush down-stairs and tell them to bring hot 
water immediately,” said nurse again. 

I saw the housemaid coming up the stairs, and I 
shouted, “‘ Hot water, Mary—baby—oh ! I don’t know 
wkat’s the matter.” 

Nurse’s voice followed mine down the stairs: 

“Be quick for your life, and call missis. 
baby’s in a fit.” 

I crept back to the nursery, and was nearly knocked 
down by Mary, who arrived with a can of hot water. 
The baby was already undressed, and in another 
minute was in the water, but not before I had seen 
his little face almost black, his arms and legs dis- 
torted, and drawn up in a frightful manner and his 

* eyes rolling horribly. 
> 2 Oh, nurse! nurse!”?, I said in agony, “what is 
‘the miter with baby ?” 

“Go away,” replied nurse, in a cold hard tone, 
go away, you wicked girl! you’ve killed your brother 
for aught I know.” 

Mamma was there, but she was too much occupied 
with baby to take any notice of me. 

I saw all my fault and wickedness then. I was 
perfectly penitent and heart-broken. I thought I 
had killed my little brother, and I already looked upon 
myself as a murderer. -I saw now that nurse was 
right, and I remembered the nervous twitching of 
the hands and eyes, which I had taken for the effects 
of dreaming. I wished I had never had a pretty 
book, nor a doll, to prevent my doing my duty readily 
and cheerfully. 

I slunk down-stairs like a thief, as if I had noright 
in the house. I had an indistinct notion that some 
dreadful harm would happen to me if baby died, and 
I had a vision of myself poor, unprotected, and in 
rags, like the little girl at. the corner of the street 
who swept the crossing, and received a penny from 
papa regularly every morning. I thought I should 
have to go a long way off, and never see papa and 
mamma again. I felt quite certain that I deserved 
such a fate; but it grieved me very much all the 
same, and I went and sat in the library, and cried till 
my eyes were so red and swollen that I could hardly 
see out of them. 

I had not been in the library long when I heard 
the doctor’s knock, and then his loud yoice in the 
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hall, and his squeaking boots ascending the stairs 
heavily and regularly, till he reached the nursery 
door, when there was a deadly stillness, awful to be 
borne. It Seemed hours to my childish ideas beforg © 
he came down again, and I endured horrible tortures 
the while. When I heard the boots on almost the 
last stair I darted out and said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, will baby 
die ?—tell me, sir, will he get better?” 

“It’s heen a very near touch, little woman,” said 
the doctor—‘a very near touch. If nurse hadn't 
gone in when she did, there wouldn’t have been much 
chance for the poor little chap—very little chance 
indeed.” Then he patted my head. “I suppose 
you’re very fond of little brother,” he said. “Why, 
you’ve cried your eyes out almost. Oh, I dare say 
he'll get all right again, only he must be closely 
watched. There ought to have been some one with 
him when the fit came on. Ah! he wouldn’t have 
stood it much longer, poor little chap ;’’ and the old 
doctor opened the street door, and gave me a gigantic 
and sympathising nod as he closed it after him, J] 
felt more wicked than erer then, and I had a great 
impulse to open the door and call after the doctor, — 
and pour into his horrified ear the tale of my mis. 


deeds, and tell him that I was crying as much for . 


them as for my brother’s illness. 

All was quiet now; in fact, there seemed a deathly 
calm in the house. I sat on the stairs and cried 
softly to myself, and listened to the clock tick, tick, 
tick, and it seemed to tick harshly and angrily to-day. 
Presently I got up and slowly went up-stairs till 1 
got outside the nursery door. I was afraid to go in. 
I dreaded the combined anger of mamma and nurse, 
I stood leaning against the door for a long time, still 
listening to the angry clock, wishing 1 could hear 
news of baby, and wishing I could go anywhere rather 
than be so miserable. Mamma came out suddenly, 
but quietly, and, grasping me firmly by the writ, led 
me into her bedroom. 

Mamma’s scolding was not of the character I had 
anticipated: she spoke to me very calmly and gently, 
“Mary,” she said, “I don’t think I need say any- 
thing to you about your wicked, cruel neglect of a 
helpless little baby—your own brother ; your punish- 
ment must be about as much as you can bear already, 
if you have any conscience: for the little fellow neatly 
died. Nurse tells me she mistrusted your watchful- 
ness, or she would not have returned so soon. It was 
fortunate she came as she did, or you might have 
been wretchedly unhappy for the rest of your life. I 
hope this will be a lesson to you always, Mary. When 
youare inclined to be petulant, and disagreeable, and 
disobedient, remember how a life was once almost 
sacrificed to your temper and unwillingness to do 
your duty, and avoid even the chance of bringing 
such unbearable misery upon others and yourself.” 

I listened very quietly to mamma’s speech, and then 
made a full and free confession of my naughtiness, 
and received that forgiveness which a parent should 
always be ready to accord to a child who is sorry for 
its fault, E, W. 
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